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Thou wondrous living chord 
Of Earth’s mysterious lyre, 

What message dost thou bring 
To fill the soul’s desire ? 


Like the Eolian harp 
Thou moanest to the blast, 
But wilder, deeper tones 
Along thy lines have passed. 


Sighs from all sorrowing hearts 
Give thee thy ceaseless pain, 

Sweep o’er thy trembling strings 
And breathe to heaven the strain. 


But not with grief alone 
Man’s restless heart is torn, 
Not only notes of woe 
Upon thy strings are borne. 


Hope, triumph, joy and love, 
These beating bosoms fill, 
With every pulse of life 
Thy swift vibrations thrill. 


With all sweet harmonies 
. That move the human breast 
O blend one strain from heaven 
And make us wholly blest. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Opera. 

New York, Fes. 17.—The first performance 
of Herr Krackajokesky’s new Opera, “Orpheus 
in Hades,” on Monday evening last, at the new 
East River Theatre, was a decided sensation in 
our dramatic and musical world. We can give 
in words but a faint idea of the original work, or 
of its spirited representation. The composer is a 
young man, as yet unknown to fame, but we ven- 
ture to predict for him a highly successful career. 
The character of the orchestra he has so admira- 
bly organized and drilled, is something entirely 
new and original. Profowgdly impressed with 
the importance of introducing into his musical 
score and instrumentation, as mucfi of the infer- 
nal element as was necessary to carry out his 
vivid idea of the celebrated descent of the old 
poet into the Plutonic regions, he has not hesita- 
ted to make use of many instruments not usual- 
ly employed in modern orchestration. The 
scenery, too, and the whole mise en scene, is as 
original and novel as the music and libretto. We 
were not near enough to distinguish clearly the 
precise form of many of the musical instruments 
used, (and unfortunately had left our opera-glass 
at home) but in the dim and lurid lights which 
most of the scenes demand, they appeared to bear 
strong resemblance to some familiar articles in 
household and culinary use :—such as tongs, 
shovels, pokers, coal-scuttles, gridirons and copper 
kettles. In this, however, we may be mistaken. 
The effect of these, in some of the fortissimo move- 
ments of the choruses, may be more easily imag- 
ined than described. 

There is one striking scene,—where Orpheus 
is entering the Inferno, in which the Chinese 





gong is used with thrilling effect. Still more 
striking is the use of this instrament where the 
singer first approaches the Styx—whose rattling 
and thumping in the opening Bangando move- 
ment, is certainly startling, to say the least: not 
to speak of the display of Satanic -fire-works in 
the background—in which the wheel of Ixion is 
turned into a revolving fire-wheel. Critics may 
object to this reversion of the old fable, in which 
the wheel aforesaid stood still at the sound of the 
Orphean lyre. But true genius should not be 
bound by any servile bonds to any literal adher- 
ence to such superannuated myths. 

There is one exceedingly novel and effective 
scene in the second act, in which the three-head- 
ed guardian of the portals of Pluto opens in a 
remarkable trio. The composer has conceived 
the original idea of a large dog-headed, triple- 
mouthed mask, under which are esconced the 
three deep basso singers, Signor Growloni, Sig- 
nor Rorio, and Signor Snarliani. We regret 
that we cannot report the music, as we do the 
words of this Trio, and the chorus of the Furies. 
Nothing can be finer in its way than the transi- 
tion of the fierce Cerberus from his determined 
opposition to the intruder, down through gradu- 
ally subsiding semitones and_ chromatic intervals 
into the slumberous state produced by the music 
of Orpheus. 


Trio spy CERBERUS. 


First Head. 


Bow wow! what strolling singer’s this 
A-coming to the realms of Dis ! 


Second Head. 


That feller that’s a-comin’ here, 
He seems to be some poet seer. 


Third Head. 
Now don’t make such a tarnal fuss ! 
This is the celebrated Orpheus ! 


Trio or Heaps. 
A pretty fellow for a bard ! 
Seize him, furies, grip him hard ! 
Entrance here we can’t allow, 
Bite him, tear him! bow-wow-wow ! 


Cuorvus oF Furies AND Demons. 
Snarly, growly. howly, yow ! 
Keep away sir, or we vow 
We will knock you all to flinders, 
And then burn you into cinders. 
Bring not here your twangling lyre ! 
Back, I say—or Iwill fire! 


Soto sy Orpuecs. 
Oh where in Heh—heh—hades 
Is she, the queen of ladies ? 
Wherever can she be, 
My lost Eurydice! 


Trio py Cerpervs (derisively.) 


You’re rid, I see, 

You're rid, I see, 

Of her who used your wife to be. 

Go back ! You'll never find her kere, 
We'll bite you, if you come too near ! 





First Head. 


He’s tuning his guitar—I vow ! 
T’ wont do, old fellow! Bow-wow-wow ! 


Second Head. 
His singing makes me stretch and yawn, 
A lovely opera air—I swan ! 


Third Head. 
T’m losing all my Bow-wow-wowzy ! 
That music makes me awful drowsy ! 


The three Cerberean heads here all pass 
through drowsy semitones, and finally unite in 
a snoring trio, forming a very original bass to a 
more original air sung by Orpheus, but the poe- 
try of which is too long and doleful to transcribe. 

The part of Eurvdice was very touchingly ren- 
dered, especially when her husband is forbidden 
by the fates to touch her. 

On the whole we venture to believe that the 
Cerberus scene will become very popular, and 
that we shall soon hear snatches of the airs and 
choruses warbled in our streets—especially after 
midnight—by the Bow-wow-wowry boys. 

Cc P. C. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Marx’s Characterization of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 
_ {Continued from page £96.] 
First Part.—Seconp Movement. 


The first movement has furnished no satisfaction ; 
it has not even opened a prospect of it, as does 
the first movement of the C-minor Symphony, which, 
where it naturally could not bring the victorious de- 
cision, at least gathers together and advances the 
forces that ensure victory. Now this first movement 
of the Ninth Symphony swells to a titanic force, but 
its heart is full of sadness. 

Then begins the second movement: Molto Vivace. 

(ScuERzo, Introduction.) Once more the beat of 
Beethoven’s life-awakening wizard staff gives the 
forcible sign (1st to 9th measure) and immediately 
the tone spirits, obedient to the beckoning of their 
master, commence an airy, mysterious dance, (chief 
theme beginning at 9th measure). The second violin 
is in advance, the viola follows, then the violoncello, 
then the first violin, finally the double bass : and all, 
softly and mysteriously, with the same restless, 
rhythmical haste and breathless endlessness ; only 
the violins are reénforced by the oboe, and the violas 
by the oboe and clarionet. It is not the melody, nor 
this or that voice,—for they all float minglingly in a 
confusing indistinction of each other—which here 
gives significance ; the significance lies altogether in 
the inexhaustibleness of this life and in the ghost-like, 
incessant movement ; ghostlike, because to human 
movement this equality of hasty, unmeasured motion 
would not be adequate. These dance vortices in- 
crease from their secret beginning into a wild, loud- 
crying exultation, in which the oddly-placed trampet 
daringly mixes, as it may happen. The tone-forms, 
without slacking their restlessness, gradually vanish 
(77th measure) after the noisy triamph of their fuiry- 
dance, and a sort of doubting meditation seems to 
take hold of them, when, behold! the same theme 
with great vigor and with a remarkable change (118th 
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measure) fixes itself again and maintains itself 
amidst the defiant interruptions of all the string in- 
struments and throughout all the octaves—they beat 
sixteen times before the conclusion—and_ yet that se- | 
cret dubiousness does nof vanish. 

Now, finally,—at the conclusion of the first part of 
this movement, which is repeated—the dizzy dance 
stops, and stops again, in order to repeat itself in a 
still dizzier way in the second part; the choruses of 
string instruments, alternate with the wind instru 
ments in sounding the introductory theme, and with 
increased haste (the rhythm of four measures chang- 
ed into one of three measures) the chief theme again 
hurries past. 

It is an endless, breathless, giddy life, full of mys- 
tery, a life inexhaustible and unsatisfied, with no aim 
in it nor indication of any outside of itself. The ex- 
cited play of these phantom-creatures, that hide in 
the instruments, and then elf-like flash out with their 
ringing laughter, gives no satisfaction to the soul 
and to man’s craving for man. 

Suddenly all this life hurries away, the three four 
time changes into four four, and a new life picture 
has arisen with wondrous rapidity. (Zirio). A new 
world of existence, altogether unsuggested by what 
has passed before, opens itself and gent'y beckons the 
dizzy dancers into its peaceful circle. Lovingly, like 
remembrances of youth, balsamic like the pure 
breath of the meadows and forests, and simple in the 
charms of its country innocence, this song (412th 
measure) is borne along hy the united oboes, clarion. 
ets and fago't:, with the breath of a quiet, soothing 
consolation ; there is a sort of festivity, of country- 
devotion in the evening’s quiet, in the second part of 
the second movement. Lovingly the master dwells 
upon this picture, so far as heart and art permit. All 
the instruments are called to enjoy this life of peace ; 
the horns with, their gentle echo, accompanied on 
high by the violin (at first it was the bassoon down 
low), the bassoons accompanied by the sharp flute, 
finally even the trumpets with their ten fold horn- 
sound, for such is here their effect. It is always the 
same picture, which smiles at you with the same 
smile, and evermore seems to change form and color. 
It is enchantment. 

Is there satisfic.ion in this second part? Clearly 
not, since all soul connection with the first part and 
with all the parts of the first movement is wanting. 
And this Beethoven has thoroughly felt. The pic- 
ture vanishes, the dance tries to begin again (538th 
measure) and vanishes, the song seunds once more— 
(556-5631 measures)—a few beats—and all has van- 
ished, 

And now it is decided. This world of instruments, 
80 full of life, so thousand formed, so soul entrancing, 
carrying the imagination farther above the limits of 
the human than any other art can do, is nevertheless 
not in itself sufficient to give full satisfaction. 

This is not a mere assumption or a conclusion 
drawn from some assumed premise. Leethoven Iim- 
self testifies v0 it with words spoken by himself. But, 
taking it for the present as simply an assumpticn, it 
completely explains the idea of the work, as we have 
sought to establish it, and the meaning of every 
movement and part of a movement, and their want 
of connection with and relation to each other. We 
will add at once that the same holds good in regard 
to the third movement, which follows now, the 
Adagio. 

I is true there is not an absolute want of connec- 
tion and relation in these movements, only we do not 
discover the rlation in the movements themselves : 
it does not exhibit itself tl after ihe third move- 
ment. 

Turrp Movement. 

This third movement, in B flat major, and marked 
Adagio molto ¢ cantabdile, is the parting-word. Im- 
mersed in love, grandly conceived, and full of inex- 
haustible melancholy, as a grand and strong charac- 





ter of this life parts from infinite memories. 


Two choirs, of the wind and of the string instru- 
ments, alternate with each other, commingling their 
sad strains ; and two thoughts : the presence at part- 
ing, and the past with its remembrances and its smile 
amidst tears, follow cach other and change. external- 
ly clearly divided, as was proper to the transfigured 
vision of Beethoven, and internally one, two sides of 
the self same face. 

The wind instruments begin with their soft, plain. 
tive accents, soon supported hy the lower string in- 
struments ; then the string instruments, without the 
double-basses, start the low parting-song steeped in 
devotion and melancholy. The clarionet, fagotts 
and horns echo the conclusion ; and thus in ever 
solemn measuredness, though with profoundest emo- 
tion, the first, second, third and fourth strophe pass 
by. In the Jast the wind instruments repeat the con. 
clusion, and finally, the overflowing, soulfal clarionet 
leading the [chorus,—the whole last strophe rises 
high, as if the heart could not grasp it. 

At this point the wind instruments enter with the 
deep bass viols and strike some arpeggios, like the 
harp-sounds of a prelude or afterlnde, whereupon the 
chord changes from f—a—e—e flat to f sharp—a—d, 
which is to stand for D major ; and then commences 
the second movement of the Adagio, with the signa. 
ture Andante moderato. In all respects different from 
the Adagio, it yet is related to it in the general char- 
acter of its emotion. It was not an arbitrary expres- 
sion, when we spoke at first of this melody awaken- 
ing remembrances, the melody as well as the bass 
seems—just as in the Trio of the C-sharp minor So- 
nata—to suggest an echo of beautiful peaceful hours, 
which here, however, are veiled with sorrow by the 
more shadowy-sound of the viola and second violin 
in the melody, by the at times interrupted movement 
of the basses, the quietly (on A) brooding violoncel- 
lo, the cutting sobs of the first bassoon and of the 
clarionet, and afterwards of the oboe and the flute. 

We cannot follow the third movement any farther. 
It has shaped itself into the form of variations, in 
order to imprint its meaning more and more intense- 
ly onthe heart. At the end the will of the master 
arises high and in unbroken force, even though the 
tears still dim his eyes. But the song closes as it be- 


gan: 
(Conclusion next time. ] 





The History of Music, 
NINTH LECTURE BY MR. J. K. 


[Reported for the Daily Advertiser, Feb. 4 ] 

The subject on Saturday last was Italian opera in 
the eighteenth century. For nea ly a hundred years 
Italy produced not only the greatest number but the 
most eminent composers, and held the rest of the 
world in a species of musical bondage. Sketches 
were given of the lives and a description of the music 
of very many of these. Durante, who was born in 
1684 and died in 1755, was an eminent musician. 
Ile did not much in the way of dramatic composition, 
but devoted himself chiefly to church and chamber 
music. He was more renowned as a great contra. 
puntist than as a melodist. Ie improved the meth- 
ods of orchestration and gave some of the earliest in- 
dications in this direction of the great movement 
which has since played sueh an important part in the 
development of music. Ais church music was char- 
acteristic of the times, being less elevated and much 
more sensuous than that of Palestrina. He com- 
posed a great number of works, but was, after al’, 
much greater as a teacher than asa composer. He 
was outshone by his pupil and rival, Leonardo Leo, 
who was most famous as a melodist. Leo was very 
popular in his day, and was excelled as a melodist by 
none of his time. He has, however, been too highly 
oe by a later musician of the same era—Pacini. 
Mr. Paine passed briefly over some of the composers 
of this time. One was mentioned whose music was 
very much disliked by the Emperor Charles VI., be- 
cause it abounded so greatly in shakes. At last he 
was persuaded to hear a new piece by this composer. 
The hint had been given to the composer, and the 
piece proceeded without a single shake ortrill. When 
the last number began it was found to be a fugue 
movement which started off with four trilled aotes. 
As the theme was taken up by the several parts there 
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was a bewilderment and complication of trills which 


caused the emperor to laugh outright, and the joke 
was so good that it was the beginning of the com- 
poser’s fortune. The style of Vinci, another com- 
poser of this era, caused a German writer, comment- 
ing on the absurdities of Italian music, to say that 
the Italian composers made the characters in their 
operas sing for fifteen minutes on the words “a/a, a 
la,” before letting the audience know that they were 
trying to say “a /a vendetta!” 

Perzolese was one of the best known composers of 
this time in Naples. He improved und made his 
greatest successes in opera buff, although not the orig- 
inator of that style. He became very popular by 
some of his operas of this character and essayed a 
grand serious opera, which had so little success that. 
Pergolese, mortified and disappointed, abandoned 
writing for the stage and composed only for tlhe 
church. He died prematurely of consumption at the 
age of twenty-seven years. One of his latest com- 
positions was the famous ‘ Stabat Mater,” which is 
still known, performed and admired. The first nom- 
ber, a very beautiful duet, was sung by Mrs. West 
and Mrs. B rey. Mr. Pains ealkd attention to the 
resemblance it bears to some of Mozart’s earliest com- 
positions, but he said of the work as a whole that it 
is distinguished rather for sweetness than for grandeur, 
and hardly deserves the place it has maintained. 

Jomelli, born in 1714, was held in very high esteem 
at first, but was later in life treated with only cold 
respect. This was perhaps partly due to the change 
which came over his style of composition, which 
must be called an improvement, after his visit to Ger- 
many. Sacchini, born in 1728, surpassed all of his 
time in opera buffa, and was the favorite composer of 
the anti-Gluck party in Paris, in a contest fimous in 
the history of music. Mr. Rudolphsen sang a very 
interesting and beautiful aria from an opera by Sac- 
chini, showing the style of the school of that age. 
Paisiello was one of the most eminent composers of 
the time, and his operas are almost the only ones of 
that era which are still performed. 

The progress of the opera in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was almost wholly confined to the 
musical part of it, and but very little improvement 
was made in its dramatic form. The several points 
in which improvement was made were noted by Mr. 
Paine, and an interesting indication of the low state 
of the opera and of opera management was given in 
a series of amusing and satirical instructions by Mar- 
cello to composers, singers and managers. S e‘fani 
and L: ti, two famons Vere ian composers, wee 
sketched and a selection of the musicof each wes 
sung. The first was a duet from a cantata by Suf 
fani, sung by Mrs. West and Dr. Langmaid. Mr. 
Paine remarked that the music of Steffani reminds 
one of Palestrina by its purity and elevated charac- 
ter, and of Handel in other respects. Indeed Handel 
was known to have composed duets in the manner of 
Steffani. The praise accorded to his music was fully 
justified by the piece sung, but it was by no means 
80 pleasing as a da capo song by Lotti, sung by Mrs. 
Barry, which immediately followed. The resem- 
blance to Handel’s music in the latter was very mark- 
ed, and the melody was most beautiful. 

In conclusion Mr. Paine spoke quite briefly of the 
Roman and Bolognese composers, Galuppi, Bonon- 
cini and Hasse, describing their music and their con- 
nection with the Londgg movement against Handel, 
but giving no selections trom their works. 


TENTH LECTURE, FEB. 11. 


(Reported for the Boston Journal.) 


The subject was “Italian Masters of Singing, 
Musical Theorists an¢ Instrumental Music to the end 
of the 18th eentary.” He said the great Italian 
school of singing was universally acknowledged a3 
the only trae vocal art which history records. Among 
the reasons for this was the language, whieh was mu- 
sic of itself, and the musical temperament of the peo- 
ple, which displayed itself as spontaneously as the 
song of birds. Then again the natural sequence of 
events in the latter middle ages readily accounted for 
the cultivation of artistic singing in that country It 
received a new impulse with the advent of solo sing- 
ing, early in the 17th century, and reached its matu- 
rity as a system of voice culture in the last century. 
The latter part of the 18th century witnessed the full 
culmination of this art, which has so alarmingly de- 
generated at the present day. The development of 
vocal composition and the art of singing went hand 
in hand, and the founders of the opera and cantata, 
Caccini, Carissimi, ScarJatti and others, were singers 
and teachers of singing, as well as composers. Dur- 
ing the middle ages women were debarred from parti- 
cipation in church music by ecclesiastical law, and 
the soprano and contralto parts were supplied by fal- 
setts singers. 

In Palestrina’s time they were superseded by boy 
singers, and they in time were supplanted by male so- 
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prano and alto singers (castrati), who did not, how- 
ever, enter the papal choir until 1625. This class of 
singers soon became very common and included the 
greatest virtuosi of the last century. The severe 
studies pursued by students of singing at that time 
resulted in a wonderful training of the voice. The 
first regular treatise on the artof singing was pub- 
lished by Ginlio Caccini in 1601 at Florence. He 
treated of the art of perfect intonation ; gave direc- 
tions as to the execution of the trill, and declared that 
extended roulades and florid passages were by no 
means important to a good style of singing. He was 
accepted as the founder of the so called dramatic style 
of singing, in distinction from the chamber style, which 
found its origin at Rome under Carissimi. The 
greatest singers of the eighteenth century, Senesino, 
Carestini, Cuzzoni and others, united these two styles, 
and carried the art to the highest perfection it has ever 
attained. The host of excellent singers, performers 
and composers in Italy during this epoch was unpre- 
cedented, and the most delightful music resounded 
where one would ordinarily expect to find only the 
dregs of musicians. 

The vocal school of Francisco Antonio Pistocchi, 
founded at Bologna in 1700, tanght the method which 
has been the basis of all good singing to the present 
day. All the arts of practical singing were systema- 
tized ; particular attention was paid to the quality of 
tone, and correctness and beauty of style were demand- 
ed as essentials of the art of musical delivery. Pistoechi 
was a thoroughly educated musician,and was respected 
as 2 composer and excellent soprano singer. An- 
toine Bernacchi, one of his most celebrated pupils, 
was a very successful teacher of the same methods. 
With a feeble voice at the outset, he developed it so 
wonderfully under the direction of his teacher, that 
he was pronounced by Handel to be the king of sing- 
ers, and was for a long time connected with Handel’s 
opera in London. He had many. noted pupils, but 
the influence of his teachings extended to the greatest 
singers, Senesino, Carestini and Farinelli, who ina 
great measure adopted his style. At the middle of 
the 18th century, Italian singing had reached the full 
height of its glory, and the possessors of flexible 
voices became wealthy and self important. In the 
eager desire to hear these wonderful voices, tenors and 
bassos disappeared entirely from the opera, and as 
the public were attentive only to the solos, the singer 
was given full opportunity to display his voice and 
execution. The composer became the slave of the 
virtuoso, and even the heroic struggles of Handel 
against the cabal of Italian singers were for the time 
unavailing. Among these singers was Francesco 
Bernardi, commonly called Senesino, born at Siena in 
1680, engaged by Handel in 1720, who sang at the 
Haymarket in London, until the musical quarrel 
broke out, when he joined an opposition company. 
Carestini, also called Cusanino, who succeeded Sene- 
sino in Handel’s cpera in 1733, possessed a voice of 
wonderful range and flexibility. Caffarelli, one of 
the most celebrated singers of the Neapolitan school, 
was born in 1703. He was a pupil of Porpora, and, 
according to some aocounts, after receiving six years 
of eccentric instruction, was declared by his teacher to 
be the greatest singer in the world. He was looked 
upon as Farinelli’s rival, and some critics considered 
him the greater singer. 

Vittoria Lesi, of the school of Bernacchi, was a re- 
markable contralto singer. The extraordinary com- 
pass of her voice enabled her to sing the bass airs in 
the opera with perfect ease. The greatest female 
singer of the last century was Faustina Berdoni, 
born at Venice in 1693, and she was for many years 
the chief ornament of the opera at Dresden. “She 
was also remarkable for her personal charms. Her 
manner of singing was expressive and brilliant ; her 
manner of execution finished. She possessed pecu- 
liar skill in the execution of the tremolo, could rival 
any instrument in rapid skips, and possessed wonder- 
ful powers of mimicry and action. Her only success- 
ful rival among her own sex was Francesca Cuzzoni, 
though she was inferior as an actor. She was a na- 
tive of Parma, first appeared in the opera at Venice, 
and went to England in 1723, where she was held in 
high favor for several years, and then returned to her 
native land. While both these artists were in Eng- 
land the spirit of rivalry and jealousy possessed them 
to such an extravagant and even furious extent, that 
once when they happened to meet in public they 
came to blows. Cuzzoni having taken an oath that 
she would never accept a lower salary than her rival, 
the directors finding their interests in jeopardy, offer- 
ed her a guinea less salary than Faustina, and thns 
compelled her to refuse the engagement ; she left the 
ane and died poor and neglected at Verona in 

iu. 

The greatest singer of all the remarkable virtuosi 
was Carlo Broschi, commonly called Farinelli. He 
was a scholar of Porpora, born at Andria, in Naples, 
in 1705. At the age of 17, in Rome, while singing 





an air with obligato trampet accompaniment, he pro- 
longed a note until the trumpeter was compelled to 
give up the contest, and then with smiling ease con- 
tinued to hold, shake and swell the same note, and 
in the same breath introduced a series of rapid and 
difficult runs and passages until his voice was lost in 
a storm of applause. ; 

From England he went to Madrid, where, by his 
wonderful power of song, he restored the despondent 
King, Philip V., to health. The King conferred 
high honors on him, and during the first ten years of 
his residence there he sang the same four airs to the 
King every night. After twenty-four years’ service 
at the Spanish Court he retired, because the new 
King hated music, and passed the remainder of his 
life at Bologna- He was undoubtedly the greatest 
singer that ever lived, and his perfect intonation, 
noble stvle and power of artistic expression have nev- 
er found an equal. 

The present century had witnessed the decline of 
this beautiful art, and vain was the search for great 
singers to compare with Farinelli or Faustina. 

Mr. Paine said : “The principal causes of this de- 
generacy are easy to trace ; first, the rapid develop- 
ment of instrumental music within the last hundred 
years has exercised a bad influence on the art of 
singing, by the increased importance that is attached 
to the instrumental accompaniment. The latest com- 
posers are not content with the coloring furnished by 
the Iess powerful wind instruments in the orchestra, 
by the motives, obligato passages and other orna- 
ments which may he introduced to adorn and beauti- 
fy the music, and intensify the dramatic and lyrical 
expression of the vocal part, when used with taste 
and discrimination, but they have overloaded and 
disfigured their scores by the inordinate and unmean- 
ing blasts of trombones, trumpets and other loud- 
toned instruments in the midst of the solo part, so 
that oftentimes the singer strains his voice in vain to 
be heard above the din of the orchestra. Now what 
is gained by this? Are the ideas of these masters 80 
grand and significant, so weighty with thought, that 
they require this constant tension on the resources of 
the orchestra and singers? But, setting aside this 
abuse of material, if we tarn to more reasonable ex- 
hibitions of modern instrumentation, we still find that 
the singer has been made to depend so absolutely on 
the instrumental accompaniment as to be of fatal in- 
jury to the art of singing. In the great school of the 
last century, the singers were ob!iged to rely more on 
their musical instinct and perception. They prac- 
ticed their exercises without the aid of any instru- 
ment, and were trained to find the pitch without a 
tuning fork,-or any other guide than the inward 
ear. 

Another powerful cause of the decline of the vocal 
art is owing to the fact of the gradual raising of the 
musical pitch, which has been growing higher and 
higher ever since modern instrumental music gained 
such prominence. The natural compass and range 
of the human voice had served hitherto as the legiti- 
mate guide of pitch ; but as soon as solo instrumental 
performers, or virtuosi, found that their instruments 
gained a certain brilliancy by higher tuning, even 
though at the cost of pure resonance of tone, they 
soon succeeded in effecting a change in the pitch. 
From observations made by Chiladni, Scheibler, 
Opelt and others it has been decided that the stand- 
ard a of the Royal orchestra at Paris in 1788 had 
409 vibrations in a second. Soon after this time the 
concert pitch began to grow higher, and in this cen- 
tury it has attained a point fil atone and a half high- 
er than in Handel’s time. The highest point was 
reached a few years since at St. Petersburg where the 
number of vibrations of a exceeded 466 in a second. 
It was very natural that a reaction from such an un- 
reasonable extreme should take place. At Paris a 
fixed standard was adopted, which gave the a 435 
vibrations ina second. At Berlin, Dresden, Vienna 
and other leading musical cities of Europe this lower 
standard has been followed, although the pitch may 
varv there slightly from the French normal diapason. 
In Boston, the Music Hall organ is wiselv pitched to 
the French normal diapason, but our orchestral pitch 
is about three-eighths of a tone higher, or 445 vibra- 
tions in a second. This is more than a tone higher 
than a hundred years ago, when the human voice 
regulated the musical pitch, as it always should do. 
The lower standard ought to he introduced every- 
where. Itisa great error of judgment to suppose 
that the orchestral instruments, or the organ and 
piano, sound better at such a high pitch. They may 
gain a certain brilliancy, but they lose, on the other 
hand, a good deal of their peculiar individual quality 
and resonance of tone.” 

* * %*  Ttaly was the home of vio- 
lin-playing, as of great singers, and the honor was 
claimed for Archangelo Corelli of being the founder 
of the higher art of violin-playing. The first Italian 
violinist of his time was Giuseppi Tartini, born at 





Pirano in 1692. He was called by his countrymen 
the “master of the nations.” He led a romantic life, 
and while concealed in a convent he dreamed one 
night that the Devil appeared to him in person and 
proceeded to lecture him on his bad performance on 
the violin, and then showed him how to play some 
passages where difficnlties had harassed Tartini. 
The result of this free lesson of his Satanic majesty 
was the celebrated Devil’s Sonata. Germany was 
hardly behind Italy in the possession of eminent mas- 
ters of the violin, and German masters of the organ, 
which still held its prominent place in church music, 
soon outstripped all others. The French were dis- 
tinguished as harpsichord players earlier than either 
the Italians or Germans, and the Couperin family, 
renowned for their musical gifts, did much toward 
the cultivation of instrumental music. 

The first treatises on Thorough Bass were written 
early in the 17th century, but it was not until the 
publication of later works by Rameau and others 
that the system acquired its modern significance. 

The illustrations performed by Mr. Paine on the 
piano were enthusiastically received, and consisted 
of a selection from a suite by Couperin ; “The Egyp- 
tian,”’ a dance movement by Rameau ; a sonata from 
Domenico Scarlatti, and, by special request, a fugue 
by Alexander Scarlatti. 





Biography of Palestrina. 
(From tbe Christian Remembrancer.) 


There are few in the present day, especially among 
those gified with musical knowledge or taste, who 
have not heard the name of Palestrina; few, per- 
haps, who are not in some degree familiar with his 
works. But while we doubt whether even the musi- 
cal world are fully aware of the vast debt they owe 
him for the wondrous reformation which, single hand- 
ed, he effected in their science, we are not without 
hope that to the general reader, also, the details of his 
chequered life may not be unacceptable ; that, as an 
instructive biography, it may at least repay the 
trouble of a short notice. 

The age of Palestrina was that wherein the human 
mind achieved its first decided step in the march of 
modern civilization, that which witnessed the outburst 
of the great reform movement throughout Europe. 
And we must premise that, among the abuses then 
so universally prevalent, the state of music was by 
no means the least. Not to mention the strange effect 
which must have been produced by the compositions 
of masters, who enveloped themselves in a maze of 
theoretical difficulties, while they avowedly and on 
principle scorned to consult the ear—an effect which 
one of the cardinals of the day honestly compared to 
the noise of a pack of young swine—the themes 
themselves of the sacred compositions were not un- 
frequently of the most objectionable character. What 
else can we say of a mass composed upon the sub- 
ject, and bearing the title of, LZ’ Homme armé, or, as 
we should phrase it in our own vernacular, “ The 
British Grenadier?” The most loyal admirer of 
“ the glorious land we live in,” would hardly choose 
this for the subject of an anthem. Or, again, what 
else can be said of the fact, that not loyal only, but 
loose and dissolute songs were employed for the same 
purpose ; and that, too, with such audacity, as not to 
discard even the words, which, whether gross or am- 
orous, were sung in the very chapel of the Pope, 
along with those of prayer and adoration ? 

Such was the state of things, when, in the summer 
or autumn of the year 1524, the infant Giovanni Pier- 
luigi, the subject of our memoir, first saw the light in 
the ancient town of Preaeneste or Palestrina. 

His parents were of humble condition, deriving 
their chief support from the sale of the produce of 
their little garden in the Roman market. We have 
no record left of his early years ; but all that we 
know of his after life leads us to.the conclusion, that 
he was trained from the first in habits of simple, un- 
pretending piety. If it were not too fanciful, we 
should be inclined to argue, from the name he re- 
ceived at his baptism—the name Pier (or Peter) in- 
serted between the other two of Giovanni and Luigi 
—that his parents were persons of religious feelings 
and habits. It would seem to indicate, that in the 
home of his ehildhood was reverently cherished the 
ancient tradition, that on the hill of Preeneste S. Pe- 
ter first preached in Italy the tidings of the Gospel. 
And this supposition is rendered more probable, by 
their carly dedication of their son to the Church, in 
the capacity of a chorister. No doubt he had given 
while yet a child nndeniable tokens of the genius 
which afterwards displayed itself : yet we are loth to 
suppose, with some editors of his works, that the mo- 
tives which influenced such a decision were merely 
mercenary ; that the parents of the young Pierluigi 
were prevailed upon to place him within the walls of 
the sanctuary by a side glance at the princely for- 
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wes that were bing realized by many of tha musical 
professors of Italy. If such were the case, never did 
man imbibe less of the spirit of his parents. We 
shall have oecasion to see him, hereafter, clinging to 
the Church with all the love of a devoted servant and 
son, atatime when such an attachment might have 
seemed but to impede his rising fortunes ; we shall 
ses him even when in the zenith of his fame, and at 
the head of the most renowned musical school in 
Italy, devoting still his chief energies and the chief 
portion of his time to the service of the Church, while 
he appeared but occasionally to direct in person the 
studies of his disciples. Why should we not, in the 
absence of all proof to the contrary, and with much 
indirect evidence to confirm our view, suppose him to 
he one of those voung Samuels, such as we wish our 
choir boys ever to he, dedicated to the Church from 
the first in a spirit of devotion and reverence, and per- 
fecting for himself what was thus begun for him by 
others ? ' 

Another circumstance which may have tended to 
form the character of the voung Palestrina was this ; 
that his studies as a youth were pursued under the 
direction of one who played a conspicuous part in the 
religious movement of the day. Sent to Rome at 
the age of sixteen, he was placed under the tuition 
(as Baini his biographer, has fully proved from docu- 
ments), of Clande Goudimel, a Burgundian, whom 
we afterwards find associated with Clement Marot 
and Beza, in. the arrangement and setting of the 
psalmody of the Reformers, and who finally suffered 
for his faith at Lyons, in the massacre of S. Bartho- 
lomew. Of a master like this, with so strong a reli- 
gious bias and character, so sincere and real in his 
convictions, we cannot help supposing that, in addi- 
tion to the musical skill which ho imparted to his 
scholars, (and he had many who afterwards became 
famous), he would impart also, to all who were capa- 
ble of receiving the impression, a thoughtful and reli- 
gious tone of mind; that the young Pierluigi would 
at least lose nothing of his early piety in the school 
of Claude Goudimel. The traces cf his hand may 
yet be recognized in the works of his scholar. There 
are yet to be seen among the writings of Palestrina, 
not themes merely with similar treatment, but whole 
passages transferred note for note from the pages of 
Gondimel. 

We do not, then, mean to claim for our composer 
originality in the strict sense of the term. We do 
not mean to assert that he was the founder, but rath- 
er the perfecter of a school. Like our own Shaks- 
peare, he found his materials for the most part ready 
to hand; but made them his own by his way of 
trenting them. In their passage through his mind 
they became invested with the beauty and richness of 
his genius and fancy. Taking for his foundation the 
old Church scales, which S. Ambrose was the first 
to weed out of the impracticable intricacies of the 
Greek theory of music, and which S. Gregory after- 
wards reduced to a definite system; and together 
with them, stadying the old Church tunes, which for 
centuries had been consecrated to the uses of devo- 
tion, he developed out of these materials, by the aid 
of great genius, great science, and a truly devotional 
spirit, a style of Church music calculated alike, from 
its grave dignity, to grace the public worship of the 
sanctuary, and from its noble vigor to express the 
teeling of each hearty and genuine worshipper. 

To those who may be curious to see the process by 
which Palestrina gradually formed himself, the way 
in which he was wont to plunge a fine old hymn into 
the furnace of his mind, and setting it, as it were, 
red-hot on the anvil, beat out on all sides glori- 
ous sparks of harmony, we would recommend the 
study of such a composition as the “Beatus Lauren- 
tins,” to be found among the twenty motets of this 
author, recently published in Paris. The ancient 
plain chant, or choral song in commemoration of the 
martyr S. Laurence, is there not only taken as a 
theme for the melody, but preserved entire amidst 
the sarrounding- harmony; the tenors singing it 
straight through, while the other voices comment up- 
on and iliustrate it, by an appropriate and expressive 
counterpoint. It is to this style of composition that 
we must refer the origin of the word Motet, practi- 
cally synonymous with our English word Anthem. 
The term was meant to desenbe that “movement,” 
that setéing in motion of the plain song of which we 
have been speaking. It denotes the work of one who, 
starting with a theme as siniple, yet bold and solemn, 
as may be—continues that theme—and gradually un- 
folds it, arranging and combining its several details 
according to certain established laws of harmony, and 
with a strict regard to unity, so as in no part of the 
composition to lose sight of the original idea. From 
such a source, and hy such a process, it was that Pal- 
estrina imbued his mind with the elevated ard severe 
grandeur which has been remarked as characterizing 
his stvle, together with the beautiful and substantial 
melody which even modern critics admit that he has 








united to his harmony. A noble thought, grandly 
developed, and simply yet beautifully clothed—such 
may stand for a general description of the works of 
this composer. 

It could hardly be that one whose mind contained 
the germs of such music as this should fail at an 
early age to attract notice. Ac:ordingly we find 
him, in his twenty-seventh year, established as choir- 
master, and soon after as chapel-master, of the Julian 
Chapel in the Basilica of the Vatican. Up to this 
time he had no doubt remained under the tuition of 
Goudimel; for of his first book of masses, pub- 
lished three years afterwards (in 1554), we are told, 
that they bore marks rather of the pupil than of the 
master. One remarkable feature in them confirms 
the account before given of the model on which Pal- 
estrina formed his style; namely, that the plain 
chant is continuously sung by one or other of the 
parts, accompanied by the rest with an incessantly 
varied counterpoint. As yet the author had not di- 
verged from the beaten track of his predecessors, in 
paying the slightest attention to the sense or connec- 
tion of the words. There is, however, a circum- 
stance connected with the publication of this hook, 
both interesting in itself, and important as giving 
evidence of the spirit in which it was undertaken, 
and showing that time only was wanting to enable 
its author entirely to. throw off the trammels with 
which a bad system had shackled him. In a little 
frontispiece placed at the foot of this his first produc- 
tion, and of which Hawkins has preserved a facsimile, 
we find the young composer represented in his eccle- 
siastical garb, offering upon his knees the book which 
he had just written to Pope Julius IIT., his patron; 
and we conclude from this early token, that the aim 
and employment of Palestrina’s life is already set- 
tled, that he regards his calling as a sacred one, and 
has devoted himself once for’all to the service of the 
Church ; and we feel that, if the devotional music of 
his day and country is to be reformed, to him, of all 
others, we may look for its reformation. 

The work, notwithstanding its imperfections, met 
with great success, so evidently did it surpass all 
others of the age ; and the Pope, by way of recom- 
pense, removed the author from his post at the Basil- 
ica tothe choir of his own chapel. This we may 
date as the happiest period of Palestrina’s life. For 
one so full of high aspirations to be placed, at the 
opening of manhood, in a position so eminent; wel- 
comed, encouraged, and promoted hy the patron 
whose approbation he was most anxious to secure; 
at a time, too, when that patron had leisure as well 
as inclination to watch over and foster the dawnings 
of his genius—for Pope Julius, it must, be remember- 
ed, had now withdrawn from politics, and, in the re- 
tirement of his villa, devoted himself to less turbulent 
and more congenial pursuits—for a young and hith- 
erto unknown composer to be placed on a sudden in 
circumstances so promising, must naturally have 
shed a gleam of jov over the present, and of hope 
over the future. While, to add a further element to 
this pleasant period of his existence, we find that he 
changed the single for the married state ; and a book 
of madrigals produced during the same year may he 
considered as the expression and utterance, in his 
own sweet language, of his earthly felicity. 

[To be Continued.] 





Liszt's Description of Wagner's “Tann- 
haeuser.” 
(Concluded from page 395.) 

At the begining of the third Act, after the return 
of the pilgrims, who this time, as they cross the 
stage, take up the entire religious thema of the over- 
ture, Elizabeth kneels before the image of the Ma- 
donna, which we saw in the first act, and offers up her 
last prayer, in which she seems to breathe forth her 
last sighs for him, whom she has loved so patiently 
and so forgivingly. The long holding notes of the 
wind instruments, rendered sombre by the half stifled 
groaning of the corno di bassetto, help us to feel her 
deadly exhaustion. One might almost say that 
Wagner was unwilling to forget a single stage in this 
agony of hope, so careful is he to gather up each cry 
of anguish that escapes from every recollection hov- 
ering about her; reviving in the orchestra, as things 
that must come back in the consciousness of the dy- 
ing maiden, fragementary reminiscences of the past, 
of her intercourse with Tannhiuser, her duet with 
him in the second act, the prayer that saved his life, 
the song of Wolfram, when he tried to restore unity 
among the minstrels and to rescue Tannhauser from 
his illusions, &c. ° * 

Wolfram alone, after she has withdrawn, turns to 
the evening star and commissions it to pour out its 
balm of consolation upon the maiden who will not 
be comforted. This romanza for baritone is one of 
the most melancholy outbursts of love, and affords 
une of those moments of repose in which the atten- 
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tion, overstrained and distracted by the action of the 
drama, can surrender itself entirely to a purely lyri- 
calemotion. But this resting point was indispensa- 
bly necessary before the finale of the opera, which 
may be counted among the most astonishing of 
Wagner’s creations. We allude to the scene in 
which Tannhauser is recognized by Wolfram and 
tells him the story of his pilgrimage. 

The verses of his narrative are exceedingly fine ; 
but Wagner has found the secret of uniting them 
with such an admirable correspondence, of so com- 
pletely blending words and music, that it is imposs- 
ible on the one hand to let the words pass unobserved 
so greatly is their clear and intelligible declaration 
brought out by the musical intonations, or on the 
other hand to err so far as’ to consider the music 
merely a subordinate matter, simply used to make 
the words more prominent. Wagner is very far 
from exposing himself to such a calumny, as that 
which accuses Gluck of a blasphemous speech ; to- 
wit that the great master was heard to exclaim, be- 
fore: sitting down to compose: “ Great God, grant 
me grace to forget that I am a musivian!” Great 
musician as he is, Wagner still remains no less dis- 
tinguished as a poet and prose writer: but however 
much he may be a poet, he finds only in music 
the perfect expression of his feeling, and indeed so 
perfect, that he alone can tzll us, whether he suits his 
words to his melodies, or whether he seeks melodies 
for his words. The bitter and cutting narrative, 
which flows with painful sarcasms from the compres- 
sed lips of the desperate excommunicated man, is so 
heart-rending, that there are some persons who could 
not endure it to the close. In this multiform con- 
fession, wrenched from the most fearful anguish, 
there is a succession of recitative, speech, exclama- 
tion, shrieks, sardonic laughter,all mingled with such 
pathetic truth and such variety of passionate, incon- 
solable and frantic emotions,—hopes realized or de- 
ceived, pity refused to gnawing wounds of conscience, 
pardon forever impossible to sin repented of in bit- 
terest tears, the most pre-sing entreaties rejected, 
the most glowing remorse spurned, and finally ex- 
treme terror as the thought of unavoidable perdition, 
—that this moment seems itself to form a drama 
within a drama. By its sombre coloring, by its ter- 
rible death-anguish, it is sharply discriminated from 
what precedes and what follows. — 

The t-rrors of this fearful nizht, whose gloom con- 
tinually deepens with Tannhéuser’s narrative, reach 
their climax atthe recollection of Dame Venus’s 
habitation in the mountains, which opens, to swallow 
up its prey, while the Goddess shows herself and 
calls to her victim to draw him back to her. These 
suggestions of voluptuous pleasures, fanning an un- 
extinguishable flime, while they add their thrilling 
vibrations to the convulsive plaints of the unhappy 
man, raise the awful aspect of this moment to the in- 
tensest pitch, and impress upon it the most  preter- 
natural torments, which the human imagination has 
embodied in its conception of hell. During this in- 
terlude, which offers to the senses only alluring 
forms, and yet excites our utter terror, since it lends 
amore poetic truth to the infernal sabbath, where 
mortals hold intercourse with demons, than the _hid- 
cous, grotesque and repulsive representations thereof 
given with equal bad taste by the most different arts, 
—you hear the Allegro of the overture behind the 
scenes, as if itsounded from the bowels of the moun- 
tain. Tannhiiuser, in the extremity of his despair, 
seeking Venus, with a mournfal shriek takes up 
again the passage in the overture, which there led in 
the dominant melody, and which now prolongs itself 
into the orchestra by a shuddering tremolo of violins. 
This confounding and olectric out-gush of volup- 
tuousness is interrupted by deep silence, as Wolfram 
pronounces the name of Elizabeth, which Tann- 
hiiuser in a stupor of amazement repeats. The 
parti-colored twilight disappears. The mountain 
closes, and the spectator says to himself: “The earth 
has him again!” 

Just as the funeral possession appears, bearing 
Elizabeth upon a bier, and the wretched sinner sinks 
down by the side of her pale corpse with the words : 
“Holy Elizabeth, pray for me!” and dying there is 
finally united with the object of his love; just as the 
long funeral train, headed by the landgrave, and at- 
tended by a crowd of priests, knights and noble la- 
dies, fills the whole scene with a dense mass, making 
it resound with dirges, accompanied with the muf- 
fled toll of bells,—just then the sun comes np over 
the scrrow-clouded valley. At this very instant all, 
as at a visible sign that the eternal light has glorified 
the two lovers, strike up a tremendous chorus to the 
first eight bars of the religions theme of the overture, 
a “Hallelujah! he is redeemed! Hallelujah !’, with 
which a group of pilgrims, who have just come from 
Rome, bearing the news of the miracle of salvation, 
announced to the implacable bishop by the blooming 
of his staff, unite their voices. This Hallelujah, by 
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its holy unction, by its glory-radiating splendor of 
joy, gives us confidence and hope again and lets us 
revel as it were in heavenly refreshment. 

The two lovers, whose fate we have followed with 
such intense anxiety, have ceased to live. Excess 
of suffering has killed them both. Yet, no sooner 
has this great drama ended, passed before our eyes, 
and become an image in our memory, a shudder in 
our heart, than our soul is comforted and again 
cheered up ; the wounds it gave us are healed, the 
pains it occasioned us are quieted. We believe that 
the noble and long-suffering bridal pair have arrived 
in a safe haven. We believe them happy. We be- 
lieve them surrounded by an incorruptible, unfading 
and immortal bliss. He has heard the last prayer of 
Elizabeth, so full of humility and love : could he not 
in this hearing find for her the triumph and beati- 
tude? At the sight of this soiled destiny, trailed 
like a broken reed upon the earth, but blooming 
again, like a radiant lily, in the skies, we clearly feel 
how the erring may be saved, so mighty is the power 
of religions exaltation contained in the finale, which 
forms the epilogue to the opera. To lead the minds 
of a frivolous public thus, by means of a command- 
ing power of Art, np ay its ordinary bounds of 
fancy :—to make it thus experience the feeling of 
true joy springing out of actual sorrow, through the 
transporting power of spirituality and the highest 
longing of our nature :—is not this one of the most 
beautiful and glorious victories for which pocts and 
artists are privileged to strive ! 


Music Abroad. 


London. 
Comine Events.—The Jlusical World (Jan. 28) 
announces the following : 











First of all, there is the prospectus of the Oratorio Concerts, 
which are to enter upon their third season on the morrow of 
St Valentine. The directors have already accustomed us to 
look for novelty in their schemes; indeed, enterprise, as dis- 
tinguished from routine, was the mot d’ordre under the in- 
spiration of which they started on their way. Right well 
have they kept to it thus far: and now let us glance at prom- 
ises for the immediate future. Of works never yet given at 
these Concerts there are to be performed Benedict’s St. Peter, 
Dr. Ferdinand Uiller’s Nalaand Damayanti, Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt, and Tenth Chandos Anthem; a new composition, 
“chiefly orchestral,’? by Mr. Joseph Barnby, and a De Pro- 
Sundis by M. Charles Gounod. Here is, indeed, a goodly lot ; 
for, although Israel in Egypt has become familiar, enough 
remains to satisfy the loudest clamorer for that which is 
strange. The selection of a Chandos Anthem is very welcome, 
as a partial set-off against the long neglect endured by those 
fine compositions. We wish, however, the promise were not 
coupled with that of ‘additional accompaniments,’’ because, 
when an unfamiliar view of Handel is afforded, the old master 
should be shown alone, axd not Siametically united to an in- 
ferior being. Interest will, of course, be excited by Mr. 
Barnby’s work, as that of a clever and aspiring musician ; 
while that of M. Gounod, much of whose strength lies in 
church composition, is sure to be eagerly anticipated. No 
more need be said about a prospectus which advocates its own 
cause sufficiently well, except to pointout that Bach’s Mat- 
thew Passion is down for repetition. By-and-by, perhaps, 
when the English public have had this glorious work suffi- 
ciently crammed into their heads, they will begin to like it. 

Our next prospectus is that of Mr. Henry Leslie, who an- 
nounces for his sixteenth season three concerts of unaccom- 
panied music, and a performance of his own oratorio, Jmman- 
uel. Each of the former, we are glad to observe, has a distinct 
individuality, and is not a mere chance collection of odds and 
ends. Thus the opening programme is devoted to the works 
of English composers, from old Thomas Weelkes down to 
young Arthur Sullivan, from which a capital selection has 
been made. Concert the second is dignified with the title 
‘-Historical, and illustrates the music of 280 years—from 1500 
to 1780—the less known composers laid under contribution be- 
inz Carissimi, Frescobaldi, Lulli, and Stradella. Concert the 
third is devoted to sacred music, including some movements 
from Gounod’s second Mass for male voices ; and, as regards 
Immanuel, it will be enough to say that “several important 
alterations have been made since its previous performances in 
London.”’ On the whole, Mr. Leslie's season will turn out not 
less interesting than the best of its predecessors. 


Mr. Henry Holmes announces the fourth series of his Con- 
certs of Chamber Music, in which he will be assisted by Mr. 
F. Folkes [second violin], Mr. Burnett and Mr Hann [violas], 
Signor Pezze [violoncello], Mr. Shedlock [pianist], and a vari- 
ety ofsingers. The works announced for performance are all 
of acknowledged merit or unquestionable interest, for which 
the following names and the number of times they occur are 
guarantee :—Beethoven, four times ; Mozart, twice ; Haydn, 
once; Schumann, ‘twice; Schubert, once; Mendelssohn, 





twice ; and Brahms, once. On all accounts we wish well to 
Mr. Holmesand his laudable enterprise—which, by the way, 
was successfully ‘‘inaugurated” at St. George’s Hall, on 
Thursday evening. 


BEETHOVEN AT THE CrystTat Patace. (From 


the same) : 


The series of twelve concerts given before Christmas at the 
Crystal Palace was the most remarkable since the institution 
of these excellent and thoroughly healthy entertainments. 
Mr. Manns kept his promise strictly with regard to Beethoven, 
whose name was conspicuously prominent in every one of the 
twelve programmes. How it was intended to do honor to the 
immortal ician on the ion of the centenary of his 
birth need not be repeated. A brief recapitulation of what 
was done will therefore suffice. 





At the first concert Beethoven was represented by the sym- 
phony in C (No. 1], and the pianoforte concerto in G [No. 4]— 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé ; at the second, by thesymphony 
in D [No. 2]; at the third, by the overture to Prometheusand 
the symphony in E flat [the ‘‘ Eroica”—No. 3); at the fourth, 
by the symphony in B flat [No. 4], and the pianoforte concer- 
to inC minor [No. 3]—played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; 
at the fifth, by the four overtures composed at various times 
for the opera of Fidelio, the three in C ina group at the be- 
ginning, the fourth, in E, at the end of the concert [a very 
proper arrangement, the fourth possessing nothing in com- 
mon with any of the others], and the symphony in C minor 
{No. 5] ; at the sixth, by the great overture in C, called the 
** Wethe des Hauses,” and the Mass in C{No. 1]; at the sev- 
enth, by the symphony in F [the “‘Pastoral’’—No. 6], and the 
pianoforte concerto, No. 2 [in B flat])—played by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor ; at the eighth, by the symphony in A [No. 7], and 
the pianoforte concerto in E flat [No. 5], the last and greatest 
of the series—played by Mme. Arabella Goddard ; at the 
ninth, by the overture and incidental music to the Ruins of 
Athens, and the violin concerto in D [the only one composed 
by Beethoven]—played by Mme. Norman Neruda; at the 
tenth, by the symphony in F (No. 8], the overture written for 
Goethe’s tragedy of Egmont, the pianoforte concerto in C 
(No. 1]. played by Herr Pauer, and the beautifal cycle of 
songs, six in one, entitled ‘‘Liederkreis,” sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves [accompanied by Mr. Arthur Sullivan]; at the 
eleventh, by the septet for string and wind instruments,— 
the string parts being played, as at the Paris Conservatoire, 
by the whole string orchestra,—and the overture written for 
Collin’s tragedy of Coriolan. 

At the twelfth and last concert cf the series, which took 
place on Saturday, Dec. 17th, Beethoven’s birthday, the en- 
tire programme was devoted to his music, vocal and instru- 
mental. To this concert might fairly have been adjudged as 
motto, Finis coronat opus. A more varied and attractive se- 
lection could hardly be imagined. It began with the overture 
to the ballet of Prometheus, composed at Vienna in 1800, and 
ended with that musical colossus, the Ninth Symphony [with 
chorus], composed in 1822--3, also at Vienna, where, notwith- 
standing that it was originally intended for the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, which had bought and paid for it [£50!], 
it was also first performed, on March 2ist, 1825. Thus we 
had the great musician both in the vigor of his early manhood 
and at the glorio.s close of his career ; for the symphony was 
the last great orchestral piece of Beethoven, and, five string 
quartets excepted, his last great work. The compositions 
which separated the overture from the symphony in this real- 
ly memorable concert were specimens derived from various pe- 
riods of Beethoven’s intermediate career. First, there was 
one of the arrangements of national airs, made for George 
Thomson of Edinburgh. The air selected was ‘‘Sweet power 
of song,” words by Joanna Bailie (still better known as one of 
Moore's Irish Melodies—‘Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore’’]. Beethoven has arranged this for two voices, with ac- 
companiments for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, The 
singers on the occasion under notice were Miss Ellen Horne 
and Julia Elton, the string parts were given by four violins 
and four violoncellos in the orchestra, and the pianoforte ac- 
companiment was entrusted to Mr. Beringer. To this suc- 
ceeded the well-known “Adelaide” [1796]. sung by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and accompanied on the piano by Mme. Arabella God- 
dard ; after which came the (to amateurs] scarcely less famil- 
iar Choral Fantasia [1808}, the pianoforte soio by Mme. God- 
dard, the full choral parts being sung by the Crystal Palace 
Choir, which Mr. Manns has been some time training with 
sich diligence and care, and, to judge by this display, with 
such excellent results. Then came the ballad of Mignon, 
“Kennst du das Land?” coupled with ‘‘Herz, mein IHerz”’— 
both to Goethe’s text [1810], sung by Herr Stockhausen, to 
the accompaniment of Mr. Franklin Taylor ; and then the 
four melodies which Beethoven wedded to the same poet's 
little stanzas, called ‘‘Sehneucht” |[1898~-10]—sung by Miss 
Arabella Smythe. The ‘ Thirty-two variations in C minor on 
the original Theme,” for pianoforte solo [1807], the first of 
two pieces unique in their way, in regard to the form of 
which Beethoven, in all probability, was more or less influ- 
enced by J. 8S. Bach’s Chaconne, with variations, for the violin, 
followed next,—Mme. Goddard again being the pianist. 





These were the pieces which divided the Prometheus overture 
from the Ninth Symphony ; and every one of them éad a 
value ofits own. The concert was nearly half longer in dura- 
tion than almost any other concert we can remember at the 
Crystal Palace ; but all the artists engaged in it did their very 
best. There was not an instant of dulness ; and what, so far 
as the orchestra and chorus were concerned, was a magnificent 
rendering of the greatest of symphonies brought to a fitting 
climax a performance in every way worthy to commemorate 
such an occasion as the hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the greatest of all musicians. Never did Mr. Manns 
bring more enthusiasm to his task, and never did he more 
richly merit the unanimous applause which greeted him when 
that task had been accomplished. 

The twelve concerts thus terminated, it should be under- 
stood, contained many more things which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have claimed special notice; but the 
chief point of interest was in Beethoven; and to Beethoven, 
on that account, our remarks have been confined. For a 
time, owing to the Christmas festivities, the Saturday Con- 
certs were, as usual, suspended; but they are happily to be 
resumed this very afternoon—with a programme, by the way, 
which does not contain a single plece by Beethoven, either vo- 
cal or instrumental. 





Monpay Porutar.—Crrstat PaLrace.—Mmeg. 
Scnumann. The Orchestra of Feb. 3, tells us: 


The second appearance of Mme. Szarvady made the last 
Monday Popular Concert as ble as its pred . As- 
sociated with Mme. Norman Neruda upon a work like Men- 
delssohn’s Quartet in B major, it may be understood how ex- 
quisitely she brought forth results of the finest musical art, 
The taste and precision given to this performance were of the 
highest order. The composition is one which—early and im- 
mature work of its author as it is—yet calls forth great and 
varied talents in its interpretation. Brilliancy, and sympa- 
thy, and tenderness, and exactitude, all are needful, and these 
qualities are amply supplied by the great pianist whom pa- 
trons of music best remember under her name of Wilhelmina 
Clauss. In Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques” she was 
ovly less successful, through having entered on debateable 
ground. Schumann's recognition is still only partially effect- 
ed, notwithstanding the skill and persistency of his wife and 
the energy of his admirers, Mozart’s Sonatain F major was 
& more unexceptionable triumph for the lady, and here she 
and her coadjutator, Mme. Neruda, enjoyed the victory undis- 
puted. This indeed was the best applauded morceau of the 
programme. Haydn’s D minor Quartet cloeed the concert, 
which had been diversified by the singing of Herr Stockhau- 
sen. 

Last week the programme of the Monday Popular Concert 
ran as follows: 

Quartet in A minor, Op. 29..........00. «++++sSchubert. 

Cavatina from ‘‘La Fete du Village’........... Boieldien. 

Fantasia in F sharp minor.................Mendelssohn, 

Prelude, Allemande, and Courante in D, for cello. . Bach. 

BORGB. cccecs cscs cccce -Schumann. 

Trio iu C minor, Op. 1........ ...+. Beethoven. 

The quartet of Schubert’s—his fifteenth—is eminently char- 
acteristic of his style ; and its airy beauty and delicatecharm 
render it ever popular with these audiences. Mme. Norman- 
Neruda was again the leading violinist, Miss Agness Zimmer- 
mann the pianist, and Herr Stockhausen the vocalist. The 
execution of the second lady in Mendelssohn’s Fantasia was 28 
easy and brilliant as usual, and her ption proportionat 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week had for its chief 
feature the rentrée of Mme. Schumann, who was warmly ac- 
claimed. She soon exhibited the possession of undiminished 
powers in the fire and facility of her rendering of Schubert's 
A minor Sonata. The various movements weie followed with 
unfailing attention, and prolonged applause greeted the end 
of the intellectual treat. In Beethoven’s duet sonata in © 
minor for pianoforte and violin, she had the advantage of 
Mme. Norman-Neruda’s co-operation, and the result was a 
noble execution on both sides. The quartets were Mendels- 
sohn’s in £ flat and Haydn’s in @: executants as before. The 
songs were ‘‘Per la gloria’ by Buononcini (Handel's rival), 
and Schumann’s ‘‘Nut-tree,” the latter accompanied by Mme. 
Schumann to !err Stockhausen’s singing. 

The resumption of the Saturday Afternoon Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace was characterized by the following programme: 












Overtnre, ‘‘Medea”.........cceeseeeeee -+.++-Cherubini, 
Aria. ‘‘Non mi dir” [Don Giovanni]; Mlle. Corani.Mozart. 
Symphony in B minor. .,.......00. cee eeeeees Schubert. 
Aria, “Per la gloria’? Herr Stockhausen. .,.. Buononcini. 
Violin Concerto ; Mme, Norman-Neruda....Mendelssohn. 
Cangone, ‘*Marinella;’’ Mile. Corani.......... Randegger. 


Aria. “Non piu andrai” (‘Nozze di Figaro”; [err 
Stockhausen.....-.+++.... ° 

Overture, *‘ William Tell”’...... 
Schubert's unfinished symphony is a fragment which induces 
regret that it should never have been finished, so exquisite is 
it in its passionate melancholy, and its melodic grace. It was 
admirably executed. The violin concerto of Mendelssohn, 
having Mme. Norman Neruda for an interpreter, was in the 
best hands. Mlle. Corani sang very effectively. 

The first of Mme. Schumann's Recitals took place at St. 
James's Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when a largeaudience, 
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attracted by her celebrity, attended. The programme, which 
was varied and full of interest, opened with Beethoven's 
Grand Sonata in B flat, a work which displayed at the fullest 
Mme. Schumann’s highest range of powers. Her delicate tone 
and dainty touch in the scherzo and minuet, and the force 
and energy of the final presto, were points of excellence which 
alone sufficed to prove her a consummase artist and brilliant 
performer. Two characteristic x by Mendelssoh 
and Brahms succeeded, and then the gifted pianist played 
Sebastian Bach’s fide Italian concerte, in which the phraseol- 
ogy of the master found an interpreter quite as apt and skil- 
ful as she proved herself in the more striking grandeur of 
Beethoven, The rest of the programme consisted of one of 
Mendelssohn's fine pianoforte preludes in E minor; a sweet 
and eminently characteristic ‘“‘nocturne” by Chopin ; and a 
very impassioned brilliant ‘impromptu’ by the same compo- 
ser. Mme. Schumann maintained the power of this very try- 
ing performance, as well as the interest of her admiring lis- 
teners, to the last, and was frequently rewarded by well- 
earned and enthusiastic plaudits. Herr Stockhausen was the 
vocalist. 


“Booight’s Yournal of Musi, 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. —Having completed Mendels- 
rohn‘s ‘*Elijah,’’ we have now begun to give our readers, in 
fortnightly instalmerts, the whole of Messrs. Ditson & Co.'s 
carefully edited and beautiful edition of SepasTian Bacn’s in- 
comparable ‘Passion Music ACCORDING TO THE GosPEL oF Sr. 
Martraew,’’ as arranged for voices with piano-forte by ovine 
Ftern, but with the subs itution of the admirable ar 
by Robert Franz in most of the solo Arias, and with English 
text as close as could be made both to the music and to the 
sense and style of the original German, which is also given. 
The Translator's Preface, in our number before the last, will 
explain in what sense and spirit this was done. 

When we have printed enough pages of it to afford specimens 
of its various forms of composition (double and single chorus- 
es, chorales, recitatives, arias, &c ), we shall try to give a des- 
criptive analysis of the immortal work. The music is very 
difficult, and as far as possible from *‘popular ;” but it is des. 
tined to sink deeply into earnestly musical and pious hearts. 
This is already proved here, as abroad, by the imprersion made 
by the Arias that have been sung in our Symphony Concerts, 
and by the deep love, and the desire for more of it, which 
those portions that were studied last winter by the Handel & 
Haydn Society inspired in the hearts of two or three hundred 
singers. This interest will deepen and extend when the Socie- 
ty performs a large selection from it during their Festival next 
May ; and we have no doubt that a public presentation of the 
whole work will be demanded of more than one Oratorio Soci- 
ety before two years have passed. 


Concerts. 


Harvarp Musica Association.—The seventh 
Symphony Concert (Feb. 9) had the usual large and 
deeply interested audience, who all sat and listened 
as if unwilling to lose a note of the choice pro- 
gramme : 


f Overture to ‘‘Genoveva’’.... 
Piano-forte Concerto, No. 2, inF minor, Op. 21.. 
Maestoso "Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 
Hugo Leovhard 
Fantasie-Overture to Monee “Paradise and the Peri,’’ 
Op. 4B... .cerscecccesercsrcece Wm. iapaeas Bennett. 


“One morn a Peri at the 
Of Eden stood, disconso te.” 








ceeccceesees Schumann. 
-Chopin. 


Introduction. 


“Morgenglanz der Ewigkeit.”’ 


“While thus she mus’d, her pinions fann’d 
The air of that sweet Indian land, 
Whose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds.” 


“Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Afric’s lunar Mountains, 
Far to the South, the Peri lighted.” 


“But nought can charm the luckless Peri; 
Her soul is sad—her wings are weary. 
Yet haply there may lie conceal’d 

those Chamb m of the Bee, 


Choral. 
Scene I. 


Scene IT. 


Scene III. 





The charm, that can ‘aii 80 s00n 
An erring Spirit to the skies '”’ 


Symphony, No. 8, in E flat..... Ovevocccesecs Schumann. 
Vivace. Scherzo. Andante. Religioso, [suggested 
by a religious ceremonial in t -e Cologne Cathedral). 


This programme was choice,—one of the richest, 
most unique, consistent, satisfying of the season, al- 
though it did not seem to suit the mood of newspa- 
per criticism quite so well as usual. But, leaving 





Beethoven programmes out of the question, what 
have we had, or can we have, much better? Stress 
has been laid upon the work by Bennett as the only 
piece new to Boston, and more words used to show 
that it is not “great,” than are vouchsafed to all the 
rest of the selections. There was no need that it 
should be great; in the midst of three great standard 
works it was introduced as a pleasing bit of variety 
and novelty, a delicate, refined, poetic, charming 
piece of instrumental art, albeit with no more of orig- 
inality or decided force of genius in it than one is 
wont to expect from the gentle, graceful muse of 
the composer of the “Nuiads” and the “Wood 
Nymph” Overtures. 
vading it, and the instrumental coloring is full of 
charm. 

Much briefer, and in the closer, rounded form of an 
Overture proper, that to “Genoveva,” by Schumann, 
to say the least, wears well, and never was enjoyed. 
with keener zest than on this its sixth hearing here, 
for it has figured once in every season of these con- 
certs. The oftener itis heard, the more is it recog- 
nized as one of the very best of Overtures. It is a 
true creation, one of those living forms that come 
out whole and perfect at a single cast. Romantic, 
somewhat mystical, deep in feeling, full of recondite 
and subtile graces, yet vigorous and wholesome, with 
the breath of the woods in it, and ringing jubilee of 
horns borne in upon fresh breezes to revive the spirits 
ere they droop with excess of sentiment or cloying 
beauty,—and yet all this unforced, unmanaged, true 
as life and nature—this Overture is one of the hap- 
piest and most characteristic instances of Schumann’s 
genius and can never be unwelcome to a musically 
cultivated public. 

Then it must be borne in mind, that this 
some sense the Schumann Concert, he taking his 
turn as symphonist among the great ones after Beet- 
hoven. The “well-known” Cologne Symphony (as 
some of our aforesaid critics called it, dismissing it 
with a word, as if it were too common an affair to 
lend any significance to a concert) had been heard 
just twice before in Boston (and that was two years 
ago) ;—twice and no more, except by those more 
earnest music-lovers who attend rehearsals, and who 
seek, by every possible hearing as well as by private 
study through four-hand arrangements, &c. to really 
become acquainted with these formidable master- 
works ; but in this class how many of the gentlemen, 
who iesue their critical dicta with such crank assur- 
ance after every concert in the newspapers, can be 
counted, think you ? 

Is ita rash surmise, that (say) a third part of the 
constant attendants of these concerts have taken pains 
to study in some way the symphonies, overtures, con- 
certos, &c., set down for performance, and thereby 
prepare themselves to listen in the right spirit, and 
with understanding? And if so, are not all of these 
more competent to pass a judgment whether on the 
composition or performance, than some of the pro- 
fessional “authorities” who have not prepared 
themselves at all? But we do wrong to some of 
them to charge them with assurance ; rather is it the 
want of assurance, the want of any positive perception 
or conviction on which true assurance can be based, 
that leads so many to assume the assured tone, as if 
jn duty to the dignity of their position, and in a 
bewildered and uncertain state of mind, with no opin- 
ion in them, no impression which they trust a few 
hours afterward (unless confirmed by more assured 
ones who speak first), yet to pronounce an opinion, as 
if ex cathedrd, feebly echoing the stronger speaker, or 
else evade the issue in a cloud of generalities about 
the concert, leaving nothing said of that which was 
most worthy of remark. 

In the rendering of this “Cologne ” (or “ Rhen- 
ish’) Symphony the Orchestra did themselves great 
credit. The broad syncopated rhythm of the first 
movement, full and majestical, like a full-freighted 


was in 


It has an exquisite theme per- | 





noble vessel bearing down upon a noble river; the 
quaint, original Volkslied, or vintagers’ song, as it 
were, of the Scherzo, its swinging dance yielding to a 
moment of thoughtful sentiment, and then renewed 
with alternation of fine freaks of humor between va" 
rious sets of instruments; the tender, quiet beauty of 
the Andante, a sort of song without words ; the solemn 
pomp and mystery of that vision of high mass in the 
Cathedral ; the glorious relief and freedom of the 
finale, with its frolic allusions to odd features in the 
solemn scene before,—all came out clear and vivid. 
The two Overtures likewise were finely played, the 
wind instruments being particvlarly true and delicate 
in the Bennett music. 

We wish we could say as much of the accompani- 
ment to the Chopin Concerto ; but much of that was 
coarse and over-loud ; owing doubtless to the want 
of time for sufficiently nice rehearsal of such things. 
Mr. LEonHARD gave a most masterly and finished 
rendering of the piano part, in all respects worthy of 
a musician of such fine intelligence and insight, so 
accomplished as a pianist, so consciestious and thor- 
ough in his preparation. As a writer in the Adverti- 
ser truly says (protesting against a disparaging and 
unjust criticism which had appeared there), ‘he pre- 
sented the Concerto to the public polished and round- 
ed like a perfect pearl, no smallest shade or detail of 
meaning being neglected.” Mr. Leonhard, like some 
other artists of a fine poetic temper, may not possess 
all the modern piano virtuoso’s power of making 
every note tell upon the physical ear of every person 
in a vast audience ; but his technique was so fine as 
not to escape the recognition of his disparagers, while 
in point of feeling and interpretation, we doubt not, 
nearly every appreciative listener in that audience 
agrees with us, that this rendering was equal to the 
best of this or any Concerto we have heard in Bos- 
ton. In the words of the writer above quoted : “He, 
and his friends for him, have a right to complain of 
the hasty and unthinking verdict of those who have 
no standard of musical culture and judgment by 
which to measure the merits of his excellent perform- 
ance.” 


In this week’s concert (too late for notice now) 
Gade furnished the Symphony (C minor, No. 1); 
the Overtures were Cherubini’s to ‘Medea,’ and Schu- 
mann’s to “Manfred,” followed by a lovely little 
Entr’acte from the same, entirely new here; and for 
finale, the Orchestral Suite, in C, by aff, which is 
all but new. 

For the ninth and Jast but one of the Symphony 
Concerts (March 9) the programme offers: Part I. 
Overture to “Medea” by Bargiel (first time); Alto 
Aria: ‘“‘Griefand Pain” from Bach's Passion Music 
(sung, first time in Boston, by Miss ANTOINETTE 
SrerRiin@) ; “Tasso” (Symphonic Poem) by Liszt 
(first time).—Part II. The happy little Symphony in 
G, (No. 13) by Haydn, which was so much relished 
a few years ago; Songs, by Miss Sterling; Overture 
to “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. The non-arrival of the 
score and parts to the Schubert-Joachin Symphony, 
which have been copied in Vienna for these concerts , 
has compelled this change of programme. The series 
will end, March 23, with another Beethoven Concert, 
Miss Krebs playing the E flat Concerto. 


Mr. B. J. Lana, in his last concert at the Globe 
Theatre, gave the following programme : 


Quartet, Me. 67. .0s..ccecesce csvecesscccccecoes Haydn. 
Capriccio in E major, Op. 23. adinwww tee Sterndale Bennett. 
Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude.” 
Liszt. 
Trio in B flat eth ~~ *~ for Sanetete, Violin and 
Violoncello. . oes . Beethoven. 


The cool, fresh, ianais poi of > Rt Ifaydn, 
—a sincere and thoroughly ripe, artistic kind of 
music, which grows more refreshing as one gets to be 
more blas¢ to the mod_rn strainings for effect,—was 
nicely rendered by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
The Capriccio by Bennett, a volatile, light, graceful 
thing, was reproduced accordingly, with utmost ease 
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and nicety, by Mr. Lane, with accompaniment of 
string quartet and flute (which did not always sound 
so well) to represent, as we presume, the orchestra. 

The “Bénédiction, &c.,’’ by Liszt, quite an elabo- 
rate piano solo, is in some respects an interesting com- 
positions, earnest in intention, with several distinct 
themes and movements, clothed in rich harmony, 
suffused with a warm halo of sentiment; but we 
could not help feeling that, after all, it was too like 
affected sentimeut, and that the momentary inspira- 
tion had all faded out before the end. Mr. Lang 
played it, however, con amore and devoutly, with 
much expression, and had the close (no doubt with 
many the sympathetic) attention of the audience 
throughout. The glorious old king of Trios, the 
Beethoven in B flat, went finely, and could not fail 
to be inspiring. 

Next Thursday, for his fourth and last C: ncert, 
Mr. Lang offers; Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B flat 
minor ; Concerto in C, by Bach, for three pianos 
(Messrs. LeonHARD and ParKER cooperating) ; 
some Piano pieces not yet named ; and the Mendcls- 
sohn Concerto in D minor. 

Miss Ketioce’s concerts, in the Music Hall, Feb. 
9th, 10th and 11th, were without orchestra, of the 
kind called miscellaneous, and mostly hacknied in 
the selections. But they exhibited the lady and her 
singing to much better advantage, than any appear- 
ance she had made here for some years. The very 
general criticism the self-conscious and affected man- 
ner which she had acquired seems to have been taken 
to heart truly, and she is now more modest and sub- 
dued and simple. Her singing, too, though it was 
mostly of the ballad kind, indulging less in the bra- 
vura which was once her forte, sounds more sincere 
and real, and has a riper, richer, larger character. 

Of her associate artists, Sig. Veron1 (whose Eng- 
lish accent is native and to the manor born), has a 
pure, at times sweet tenor, but a little dry, with a fair 
style; and Sig. Ranpotrr (a manifest German), 
with a hearty, manly air and bearing, has a hearty 
baritone that corresponds, and sings such pieces as 
Stigelli’s “Tear” quite admirably. The three voices 
blended finely in the Trio by Gordigiani: “Vieni al 
mar.” 

Mr. James M. Weutt played the same sort of 
Piano-forte Fantasias on “Martha,” “Sweet Home,” 
&c., in the same old way, with wonderful perfection 
and brilliancy of mechanism ;—always his own com- 
positions or compoundings. He seems to keep on 
hand an assortment of scale exercises, runs, arpeg- 
gios, and pyrotechnic figures, wheels, &c., all prac- 
ticed, polished to perfection, and in these he sets 
whatever well worn melody he chooses for a theme. 
The theme may vary, but development there is none, 
and the firework accompaniment always about the 
same. 

NEXT IN ORDER. — Mr. Cart Grocener- 
CasTE ttt, late Professor of Singing at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, will give a couple of Matinées a 
Brackett’s Hall, on the afternoons of March 1} and 15 
Besides his own vocal contributions (and he is a tipe 
and finished arti:t) there will be piano solos by Mr. 
Epwiy J. Butter, and violin solos by Mr. F. F. 
Forp, both graduates of the Leipzig school. 

The programme prepared for the concert to be 
given on Sunday evening the 5th proximo, in aid of 
the Relief Fund of the Boston Musicians’ Union, 
contains much excellent matter, and nothiag that is 
uninteresting. Besides the large orchestral force, the 
Orpheus Musical Society will appear, and there will 
be vocal performances by Mrs. J. W. Weston, Mrs. 
Houston-West and Mr. M. W. Whitney. It is a 
long while since the society made an appeal to the 
public, and as that public may not understand the 
object to be aided, it may be well to state that the 
Relief Fund is established for the aid of sick or dis- 





abled musicians, and for other charitable purposes, 
on the principle of Masonic institutions.— Gazette. 





Thomas E. Chickering. 

The shafts of death have fallen frequently and sud- 
denly of late among the bearers of respected names 
in our community. And it is not a little singular 
that in the same week died the heads of the two 
great rival piano-forte manufacturing houses in Amer- 

a: the elder Steinway, and the subject of this brief 
notice. Col. Chickering, the oldest of three brothers, 
who have so successfully continued the noble business 
built up by their father, and who all of them inherit 
likewise the sterling, generous traits which made him 
beloved of all, was called away (by sudden apopletic 
stroke) in the prime of manhood almost, having lived 
but seven and forty years. His winning, amiable dis- 
position from his childhood made him many friends. 
He had served a thorough practical apprenticeship in 
his business, having, first, and last, with his own 
hands made every part of a piano. His sympathies 
were large, so that he found time for zealous partici- 
pation in musical, military, charitable and social en- 
terprises. He had been president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Commander of the “ Ancient and 
Honorable,” and during the war did honorable service 
at the head of a regiment, for which he was brevetted 
General. He was modest, manly, kindly, gentle- 
manly and true. To all, in all conditions, his words 
and manner were those of a friend. We can say 
nothing better, nothing truer of him, than what has 
been said in all the public journals ; for instance this 
in the Gazette: ‘‘ His presence was a sunbeam to his 
family, his friends, his business associates and his em- 
plovees. No man ever told him a tale of distress and 
left him empty-handed. No institution, enterprise, or 
public project of any merit was ever explained to him 
without gaining his cordial personal and pecuniary 
co-operation. Under the pressure of whatever trying 
circumstance, he was always the high-toned, courte- 
ous, affable gentleman. He had been engaged in the 
prosecution of many public measures, had command- 
ed many men, had mixed with many classes, but he 
has left not a man or woman behind him who cher- 
ishes an unkind thought for ‘ Tom Chickering.’ ” 

The funeral of the late Thomas E. Chickering took 
place in Trinity Church, Summer street, Saturday 
forenoon, beginning at eleven o’clock. Members of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, to the number 
of fifty, the Third Cavalry Association, fifty members, 
and about fifty members of Post 15, G. A. R., occu- 
pied the right body of the church, the centre pews on 
the right being reserved for the relatives and friends 
of the deceased. The workmen in the employ of the 
Messrs. Chickering, to the number of 390, filled the 
entire left of the body of the church. ‘The members 
of the pianoforte and organ manufacturing and the 
music publishing trade were also seated on the right. 
The right hand gallery was filled by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and in the choir gallery was seated a 
volunteer select choir, consisting of the following 
named singers, under charge of Mr. J C.D. Parker, 
the organist of the church: Mrs. Smith, Miss Gates, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Osborn and Miss Fuller, sopran- 
os; Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Wadleigh, Mrs. Shattuck, 
Mr. Tufts and Mrs. Winch, altos; Dr. Langmaid, 
Dr. Stickney, Mr. Merrill and Mr. Winch, tenors : 
and Messrs. Whitney, Wine’, Sprague, Pazolt and 
Powers, bassos—the gentlemen named forming the 
Chickering club. The left gallery was thrown open 
to the public at large. The coffin was borne into the 
church preceded by Bishop Eastburn, repeating the 
opening portion of the burial service, the Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, and the following gentlemen who acted 
as pall bearers: General F. W. Palfrey, Colonel 
Henry C. Brooks, Dr. J. B. Upham, Mr. Henry A. 
Green, Mr. Henry Saltonstall, Mr. Oliver Ditson, 
Colonel F. G. Pope, Major George S. Worcester. 

The services began with a chant by the choir: 
“Lord, let me know my end”—rendered antiphonal- 
ly. The lesson was read by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
and the hymn: “Hear what the voice from heaven 
declares,” was sung by the choir. The sentences 
were then read by Bishop Eastburn, and the commit- 
tal was recited by Mr. Brooks. The Chickering 
Cluh,.naccompanied, next sang: “I heard a voice 
from heaven,” composed by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. 
At the close of the services, the Handel and Haydn 
Society, conducted by Carl Zerrahn, sung the choral 
from Elijah: “Cast thy burden on the Lord,” with 
the addition of the two verses which were sung by 
them in Music Hall at the time the Hon. Charles 





Sumner delivered his oration on Abraham Lincoln. 
After the singing an opportunity was given to view 
the body, and the large assembly passed out of the 
church. The funeral cortage then moved to Mount 
Auburn, where the remains were deposited in fhe 
family tomb.—Adv. 
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New York, Fes. 17.—The third Philharmonic 
concert of the season took place on the 4th inst., 
with this programme : 

Symphony, No 5, in D major...........+++ +. ++.Mozart. 











Recitative and Romanza [bass clarionet]...... Bergmann. 
Mr. EK. Boehm. 
Overture, “Sakuntala”’ [by request].... ..Goldmark, 
Serenade for four violonzellos.......... - Lachner. 
F. Bergner, C. Bergmann, A. Hoch, A. Leisegang. 
Overture, scherzo et finale, Op. 52....+06+++--Schumann. 


The programme was the most unsatisfactory that 
the society has given this season. The orchestral 
pieces were admirably performed. Mr. Boehm 
played fairly, though the instrument is one that 
should never be heard except in an orchestra. The 
accompaniment is arranged for two clarionets and 
two bassoons. The quartet for four violoncellos 
was played finely and was encored by the audience, 
which was the smallest that has attended a Philhar- 
monic concert for many seasons. For the next con- 
cert, to take place on March 4th, a new overture 
‘Aladdin,” by Reinecke, and Schumann’s Cologne 
symphony are promised. The soloists are not yet 
announced. | 

Miss Krebs’s pianoforte recital, on the 4th, had the 
following programme : 

Sonata, Op. 53..seeeecsecceeee 





‘*Warum ?” 


Toccata..... eee 
Rondo for two “oy Diete dee tee dene cnekcads ene Chopin. 
lise Krebs and Mr. Mills. 
“L’Estasi omen, WF WU. s ded: nececteoe cocdwe L. Badia, 
Mias Clotilde Saar. 
Don Juan. Fantasie. ........eeecceceeees oe Greece Liszt. 
Miss Krebs. - 


These concerts are becoming exceedingly popular 
here, and scores of persons were unable to obtain ad- 
mission. They are to be repeated until further 1.0- 
tice. Miss Krebs plays the entire programme from 
memory. Her execution is almost faultless, and she 
plays with fervor. At the concert on the 11th she 
was assisted by Carl Bergner (violoncellist). The 
sixth takes place on the 18th. She will be assisted 
‘by Miss Henrietta Beebe (soprano), Signor A Ran- 
dolfi (baritone), Mr. S. B. Mills (pianist) and_Mr. L, 
Dachauer. 

Mr. James M. Wehli commenced a series of piano- 
forte recitals at Booth’s theatre yesterday. The pro- 
grammes are not as classical as those of Miss Krebs. 
[Indeed ?] 

The 3rd Euterpe concert took place on the same 
day at Association Hall, before the largest audience 
that has yet greeted them. The programme, as will 
be seen, was very attractive and varied. It was as 
follows : 

Andante and Allegro, two movements from Symphony 


O. Beccccccccccccesoccces vo -Norb. Burgmiiller. 
Allegro for Coucerto in KE minor........seeeese0- Chopin. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills 
Walpurgis Night. ........2....+ ever cccccee Mendelssohn. 


Miss Ida Rosenburg also sang an aria in the first 
part. Mr. Mills played in his usual admirable style. 
The “Walpurgis Night’’* was well performed, but 
the chorus and orchestra were fur too few for such a 
work, the chorus numbering about fifty and the or- 
chestra thirty, under the direction of Mr, John P. 
Morgan. The concert is to be repeated in Brooklyn. 

On Wednesday there was a concert at Steinway 
Hall for the benefit of the Strasbourg sufferers, in 
which all the lead:ng artists here assisted. 

The Glee and Madrigal Society will give acon- 
cert to-night at Steinway Hall, for the benefit of the 
Samaritan home. A concert also takes place at As- 
sociation Hall, on Saturday, in which Mme. Anna 
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Bishop, Mr. James M. Webhli, the Mendelssohn 
Union and other artists appear. There is also the 
usual Saturday afternoon concert at the same hall. 
For ¢oming concerts we have Church Music Associa- 
tion concert (Feb. 21), Philharmonic Concert (March 
4), and an innumerable number of miscellaneous 
concerts, and “I] Trovatore” at the Academy on 
Monday, for the benefit of the Samaritan Home. 
J. M. We 


Brooxryn,§N. Y.—The programme of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert on the 28th embraced Schubert’s 
great symphony in C major, Spohr’s overture to 
** Jessonda,” Lindpaintner’s “ Guerriére ”’ overture, 
a recitative and romanza composed by Mr. Bergner 
for bass clarionet, with accompaniment of reed quar- 
tet, and two songs by Madame Gazzaniga. Tiere 
were only two novelties—the Lindpaintner overture, 
which has ‘God save the king” forits theme, and 
Mr. Bergmann’s study of reed effects, which seems 
to have been generally liked. The Schubert Sym- 
phony was caviare to the vulgar ; most of the critics 
of the daily press found it tedious, and several of 
them pronounced it weak—that extraordinary work 
which Robert Schumann called the greatest since 
Beethoven !—J/ndependent. 


Piymouta Orcan Concerts.—An inopportune 
snow storm did not prevent a very full attendance at 
the concert on Saturday, thus testifying to.the high 
esteem in which both Mr. Bristow and Miss Sterling, 
the artists of the occasion, are held by the public. 
This was Mr. Bristow’s first introduction to the great 
organ, whose thorough acquaintance is more difficult 
to obtain than that of an Englishman, or a Beacon 
street Bostonian. But Mr. Bristow speedily over- 
came its difficulties and rendered a programme full 
of choice and brilliant selections. The Bach Pastor- 
ale was full of intricate harmonies, and, with the excep- 
tion of the andante, head [!] rather than heart music. 
The andante from a Mozart Sonata was a delicious 
bit of heart music, showing that Mozart was rather a 
follower of Emanuel Bach [!] than of the great Sebas- 
tain, if Mozart may be considered as the imitator of 
any one. The Cathedral Fugue of Attwood, whose 
compositions are too seldom played, was a grand bit 
of harmony, massive in some measures, and very 
warmly appreciated. The “ Egmont,” ‘“ Semiram- 
ide,” and ‘ Stradella’’ overtures were given with 
special brilliancy, and with a very close reproduction 
of the orchestral effects with*°which Mr. Bristow, as 
a prominent member of both Philharmonic orches- 
tras, is familiar. 

Miss Sterling chose for her performance the tender 
aria from Bach's Passion: ‘ Grief and Pain,” 
which she sang with fervor. We have no contralto 
who cen so well interpret these great works ; nor 
does there appear to be any one who cares or dares 
to undertake the mission of introducing the people to 
music of this school. It does not tickle the pepular 
taste, but it nevertheless serves to educate and raise 
it above being satisfied with melodies of the “ Shoo- 
fly’ grade. Her second selection, a Canzonetta of 
Mozart, was splendidly given and received with hearty 
demonstrations of enjoyment. So also was the beau- 
tiful song of Schumann, “ Stille Liebe.”—Sun. 


Farminoton, Conn.—T wo very interesting con- 
certs were given at Miss Porter’s Young Ladies’ 
School, Feb. 2, by Mr. Charles Klauser, one of the 
most able teachers of music in the country. Messrs. 
Julius Schuberth, violinist, Charles Werner, violoncel- 
list, and F, von Inten, pianist, were the artists, and 
sustained their reputations as good musicians. The 
following programmes show how much is done in this 
institute, in regard to musical education :— 

First Concert.—Trio, piano, violin and violoncello, 
B flat, op.— Beethoven ; a. Canzona, violin, op. 85, No. 
5—Raff; b. * Impatfence,” violin, op. 20, No. 3— 
C. Schuberth; Prelude and Fugue, E minor, ‘‘ Notre 
temps,” No. 3—Mendelssohn ; Serenade, violoncello, 
from the Concerto, op- 34—Lindner: “ Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien,” piano, op. 26—Schumann ; 
“ Amonrette,” Violin, Romance, op. 20, No. 3— 
C. Sch aberth; Introduction and Polonaise, violoncel- 
loand piano, C, op. 3—Chopin ; Serenade, piano, 
and violoncello, E flat, op. 148—/¥. Schubert. 

Second Concert.—Trio, piano, violin and violoncel- 
lo, D, op. 70, No. 1—Beethoven ; Larghetto, violon- 
cello—Mozart ; Canor. and Fugue, piano, on a theme 
hy Mozart—A. A. Klenge!; a. “ Adelheid,” chant 
for violin—Arebs; b. ‘ Mystification,” violin, capric- 
cietto, op. 19—C. Schuberth; Two Moreeaux} piano 
and violoncello, op. 11—Rubinstein : Ballade, piano, 
G minor, op. 23—Chopin ; a. “ La Desir,” violin, ro- 
mance, op. 25, No. 25—C. Schuberth; b. Tarantelle, 
violin, op. 85, No. 26—Raff’; Noveletten, piano, vio- 
lin and violoncello, op. 29—Gade. 





Prymoutn, Mass.—A fine Concert of miscella- 
neous music, consisting of choruses from Oratorios, 
Part Songs, Glees, Songs, &c, was given by the 
“ Plymouth Choral Union,” on the evening of Fri- 
day, 3rd inst., to an audience that filled Davis’s Hall 
to overflowing. 

This young society, organized but a few months 
since, have been hard at work under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Torrinorton, of Boston, and the fine ren- 
dering of the programme at this, their first concert, 
was conclusive evidence of the ability of the director, 
and very complimentary to the ladies and gentlemen 
composing the chorus. 

The solos were all taken by members of the society, 
and some of them finely sung. 

Mr. Torrington, also, played a very fine Violin 
solo, which received the encore it deserved, to which 
he again responded. 

An “ Orchestral Grand ” Piano of Hallett, Davis, 


&e., sustained the full chorus with telling effect. 
As 


Battimore.—The New York Weekly Review is 
“ sorry to state that the orchestra of the Peahody Insti- 
tute has been dissolved. Whoever could have ad- 
vised the step must have had little sympathy for the 
cultivation ef musical art, and surely violated one of 
the principal stipulations of the founder. Thousands 
of dollars were destined every year to be used for the 
purpose of propagating the taste for music, and he- 
cause the concerts so far did not pay, they had to be 
disconfinued and the orchestra disbanded. Thus 
Baltimore is at present without an organized profes 
sional orchestra, and must be satisfied with one 
chiefly consisting of amateurs. The latter organiza- 
tion enjoys the venerable name of the Haydn Soci- 
ety. It was formed about eleven years ago, and 
gives, during the course of a year, four subscription 
concerts. The orchestra consists of six first violins, 
six second violins, four violas, three violoncellos, two 
double basses, two flutes, one oboe, two clarionets, 
two trombones, two cornets, two horns, drums and 
tympani. With the exception of Messrs. Jungnickel, 
Maas, Metz, J. W. and Harry Deems, and the con- 
ductor, Mr. Tichde, all the members are amateurs, 
representing various phases of the cultivated classes 
of society in Baltimore. They come together once a 
week, in the large music room of Mr. J. W. Deems, 
a very indefatigable worker in the field of music, who 
recently wrote a pianoforte method which, when pub- 
lished, will surely be successful, as it is really pro- 
gressive and practical. The ovent of the week was 
the series of concerts given by Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
who, together with Miss Anna Mehlig and his orches- 
tra, appeared for the first time before the Baltimore 
public.” 





Deata or Mr. Sternway--Mr. Henry Stein- 
way, the founder and chief of the celebrated firm of 
Messrs. Steinway and Sons, died at his residence in 
New York last Tuesday, in the 73d year of his age. 
His decease was the result of a lingering illuess. 
He was a native of the Duchy of Brunswick, in Ger- 
many, where he was born on the 15th of February, 
1797. Very early in life he exhibited musical taste 
and talent. He used even then to make musical in- 
struments—ethe cythera and the guitar—on which he 
played, ina skillful.manner. His first pursuit was 
cabinet-making. Then he worked in an organ fac- 
tory. Then he studied piano making. Finally he 
established an independent business. In 1850 he 
emigrated to this country,—bringing his whole fam- 
ily, excepting one member.—and continued in the 
piano trade. Their first establishment was in Var- 
ick street, and was opened in 1853. In. the next 
year they moved into more spacious quarters, in 
Walker street. Their first great business success was 
made in 1855, when they won a gold medal by a 
piano—constructed on a new plan—which they ex. 
hibited at the American Institute Fair, at the Crystal 
Palace. Thereafter the business of the firm steadily 
increased. In 1859 they erected the mammoth fac- 
tory which they still keep in action. The late Mr. 
Steinway retired from active business some years 
ago; but he retained to the last his interest and pride 
in the firm which he had founded, and which he lived 
to see enrolled among the most prosperous and re- 
nowned establishments in the United States. The 
three sons of Mr. Henry Steinway--William, Theo- 
dore, and Albert—who have managed the house with 
great skill, will hereafter constitute the firm. Mr. 
Steinway has passed away ata ripe age, and when 
the work of life had been well done; and he leaves 
an honored memory as well as an important trust to 
his descendants.— Weekly Review, Feb. 11. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal. with Piano Accompaniment. 


Over the Merry Campanian Plains. 2. F to f. 
L. Bordese. 
Lively semi-Italian melody, suggestive of artist life 
on the Roman Campagna, 
The Swallow. 3. Abtof. Ciro Pinsuti.. 
Poetry from the ‘Afterglow,’ which means the 
“Twilight.” Perfectly charming melody, which will 
elicit applause in parlor or concert hall, and pretty 
accompaniment. 
“Rising, floating, wheeling, 
Thro’ the azure blaze, 
Like a summer feeling 
Flashed from other days.” 
Twenty Years. 2. F tof. F. B. 
Poem by Bret Harte, who sings warm-heartedly of 
friendship and old memories. Vignette title. 
“Beg your pardon, old fellow! I think 
1 was dreaming just now when you spoke. 
The fact is, the musical clink 
Of the ice on your wine goblet’s brink, 
A chord in my memory woke.”? 


40 


40 


Tho’ absent, not forsaken. 4. Gtoe. 
J. H. Speir. 30 
Varied, effective melody. 
T arise from dreams of thee. 4. Dh to a. 
W. A. Smith. 30 


Words by Shelley. Fine melody and ‘effective con- 
cert song. 
“T arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Tias led me, who knows how ? 
To thy chamber window, sweet.”? 
The Golden Streets. Song and Chorus. 2. 
G tod. W. Kittredge. 
A sweet, pure song well fitted to be popular in 
“meetings” and Sabbath Schools. 
“When we go up the Golden Streets 
We'll sing the songs of Zion.” 
Woodland Echoes. 3. Al to f. 
M. W. Hackleton. 30 
A quick, light, sweet, “‘pattering” melody, with a 
pretty echo introduced. 
“Summer on the hills in royal robes is glowing, ' 
Mid the fragrant leaves the sweet wild rose is 
growing.”’ 
Instrumental. 


Life Dreams. Waltzes. 3. A, HT, Fernald. 
A capital set of waltzes, [four, with coda] all full of 

rich melody. 
Wanderstunden. 


60 


(Leisure Hours.) 5. Db. 
S. Heller. 
Wonderfully sweet and rich. While it is a true 
piano piece, it has the easy flow and close connection 
of a good organ com position. 
Day-Dawn Galop. 3. F. Mrs. Rose. 
Suggests that it must be composed by a teacher, 
as itis a nice instructive piece, spirited and interest- 
ing. 
Saratoga Belles. Waltzes. 3. J. S. Knight. 50 
Among the best of the “sets” by this favorite com- 
poser of Dance music. 
Serenade. 4. Gb. Op. 16. C. A. Eisoldt, 40 
Not easy to sleep to this serenade, whieh has a full 
awakening quality, but it is well worth lying awake 
to hear. A fine composition. 


Books. 


Metuop or Mopern VIOLIN Prayinc. + 
B. Listemann. 3.00 
An elegant and useful instruction book by an ac- 
complished artist aud teacher. 


40 





ABBREVIATIONS. rg of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 








Musto By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















